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■^WENTY years ago there was scarcely an 
American artist who could have been fairly 
judged without constant reference to the fact of 
his nationality. Our art was then to. a great ex- 
tent an isolated development, with rather arbitrary 
standards of its own. We were proud of our 
painters and of the peculiar sort of success they 
had achieved; but in estimating their ability we 
appealed to little beyond home competition and 
home approval. Of late years, however, our art 
has grown to maturer stature, and is now amena- 
ble, to the severest tests of merit. A whole gen- 
eration of young Arherican painters believe in 
the necessity of scientific training, and appeal to 
European criticism and to cosmopolitan standards 
of success. Mr. Bridgman may well stand as 
typical of this generation. It has included, per- 
haps, certain men more exceptionally endowed 
than he. One may not call him so strong as 
Robert Wylie, so individual in mood and so en- 
chanting in manner as John Sargent, so dashing a master of bold technique as a few of those 
we term our *' Munich men " ; yet his work is exceptionally striking when placed in comparison 
with the average work of a score of years ago, for it is exceptionally well trained, well informed, 
scholarly, and accomplished. No art could be less experimental than his, less provincial, self- 
taught, or self-deceiving. It is an art that shows at a glance the presence behind it of centuries 
of tradition, of generations of well-schooled and competent men. There is no '' wild Western 
flavor" about it, as there was about some of the tentative art of our past, and as there will be, 
no doubt, in a different way, about the perfected national art of our future. Yet it is not a 
copy or a reflection of the art of other men. It is simply the excellent work of a man who 
has studied in the best modern school, and who paints on such lines and with such a manner 
as might be chosen by a modern artist in any possible land. Mr. Bridgman is therefore, as I 
have said, quite typical of this present time, when our men are learning to paint as well as 
other men can paint, but have not yet, with some few exceptions, felt any strong individual, 
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local impulse behind their brush. That will come, be sure, in good time. Meanwhile let us 
rejoice over the fact that it now seems a natural and not an abnormal thing that a young 
American artist should paint so admirably as Mr. Bridgman. He is, moreover, the American 
artist who is best known and most widely praised abroad, and who has thfere attained to 
highest official honor; and this is another subordinate reason for taking an especial interest in. 
his work. 

Our public has been enabled of late to make a very thorough study of that work, and to well 
investigate the grounds upon which Mr. Bridgman's Parisian reputation rests. After sending 
home occasional pictures from year to year, since the clever though immature Circus in the 
Provinces first spoke his- name, Mr. Bridgman opened in New York in the month of February 
last a special exhibition, the most complete and remarkable ever held by a young American 
painter for the display of his own creations. Enough important pictures were collected, largely 
through the kind co-operation of New York owners, to seem fairly representative even in the 
artist's own eyes, though a huge book of photographs bore witness to the number and variety 
of those he had left across the water. To the delight, moreover, of all who are interested in 
painting as such, the elaborate canvases were supplemented by about three hundred oil studies, 
of every kind and degree of completeness. Before considering the work, it will be well, of 
course, to note a few facts with reference to the man himself 

Frederic Arthur Bridgman was born of New England parents at Tuskagee, Alabama, on the 
lOth of November, 1847. His father, a physician, died when the boy was but three years old. 
He says himself that at five he resolved to become an artist, and on such testimony one is 
delighted to accept so interesting a fact. At sixteen he entered the employ of the American 
Bank-Note Company in New York, and learned to engrave on steel, chiefly heads and vignettes. 
At this labor he continued two years, going in 1866 to study in Paris. Between this date and 
1871 he spent much time under Ger6me at the Beaux-Arts, and still more time in Brittany 
with Robert Wylie. In this latter place he remained during the Franco-Prussian war and the 
Commune. These were the years of hard work that perfected for Mr. Bridgman the accom- 
plished tool he now possesses. If there were but space in such a notice as this. I might quote, 
on the authority of those who studied with him, many anecdotes of his extraordinary persever- 
ance, his unwearied application, — of the indomitable resolve to paint, and to do nothing but 
paint, that won the especial notice of his teachers and the half-resentful envy of less phenom- 
enal fellow-students. 

The summer of 1872 was spent in the Pyrenees, and the succeeding winter in Algiers. The 
next summer saw the Pyrenees again, with a subsequent migration to Cairo and a winter on 
the Nile, more than three months being spent on a dahahieh, which carried the artist as far 
south as the second cataract. Knowing the diligence of his student, years, one might well 
believe, even if there were not a multitude of clever studies to bear strong witness, that travel- 
ling did not mean idleness for Mr. Bridgman, and did not mean the mere imbibing of impres- 
sions or of new ideas of form and color. No less than the years spent at the Beaux-Arts or 
with the student colony in Brittany, these years too meant steady work and progress. Mr. 
Bridgman has of late passed most of his time in Paris, which has been adopted as his per- 
manent home, and whither he will have returned before these words are in print. Recent 
summers have again been spent in the North of France, and from them result, I think, the 
most delightful works the artist has yet produced. 

Mr. Bridgman has been a steady contributor to the Salon from so early a date in his career 
as 1868. His first decided success was won by the Circus in 1870. In 1877 he obtained a 
medal. The Universal Exhibition of 1878 brought him another medal and the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor, and his works are now hors coticours at the Paris Salons. 

I may as well say, in the beginning, that, in spite of the many excellences to be found 
in even the least spontaneous of the pictures shown in his recent exhibition, it was Mr. 
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Bridgman's studies, and not his 
more careful creations, that were 
most striking and most deUghtful. 
They revealed, moreover, an en- 
tirely new and unpredicted aspect 
of his talent. Even critics who had 
most carefully studied all the pic- 
tures he had previously sent us, 
and who felt quite sure that they 
had formed therefrom a just esti- 
mate of his ability, were forced 
by the first glance at these studies 
to reconsider the whole matter and 
to remake their estimate. I shall 
return to them in the sequel, con- 
sidering first the pictures that are 
best known, most easily described 
in words, and usually denominated 
most " important." 

Among the large canvases which 
have fought Mr. Bridgman's com- 
petitive battles for him, and which 
are probably familiar to my read- 
ers, I may cite as present in this 
recent exhibition the Circus, the 
Funeral of a Mummy, the Pastime 
of an Assyrian King, the A Halt 
Achbar ! the Arab Women weaving, 
the Tents of the Nomads, Biskra, 
and the Women drawing Water 
from the Nile, Two or three of 
these were sketched in the January 
number of this REVIEW, and a 
woodcut of the last named is be- 
fore the reader. All of them, I need hardly say, were most excellent pictures in their way; 
but it was, I think, a way that did not excite much enthusiasm in the observer, or reveal any 
very strong individuality on the part of the artist. Well conceived, capably carried out, attractive 
by their subjects, one was inclined to quarrel with one's self that the mind was not more vividly 
impressed by them, — that, in spite of admiration for the painter's skill, one felt him a little too 
deliberate, too cool, and careful, and self-repressing. There were no definite faults of commission 
to be seen, but faults of omission made themselves felt that would have been obviated by a little 
more of vigor and breadth, and of spontaneous sentiment, — a little more evidence of a character- 
istically ''painter's way" of looking at things. These canvases were not all, of course, quite on 
a level in all points. In composition, as in color, I think the Assyriavi King and the Women 
weaving were the weakest, though the woman and child toward the left of the latter picture were 
most beautifully rendered. The Funeral was admirably composed, and no less delightful for its 
quiet color. The large figure called Allah Achbar I was a remarkable piece of painting, the light- 
ing of the canvas being as well managed as the rendering of the textures. No large work of 
Mr. Bridgman's that I have seen — certainly no interior — is better than this. Yet the Teitts at 
Biskra was perhaps more charming, surpassing all the others in atmospheric truth and beauty. 
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Looking away from these large Salon pictures, one saw, not repetitions of them on a smaller 
scale, but canvases of very different kinds. Prominent among them were many genre pictures 
of Oriental subjects, of which Mr. Smillie's etching here present may serve as a good example. 
I may characterize these most distinctly, perhaps, by saying that they were of a kind at once 
to suggest comparisons with Mr. Bridgman's master, Ger6me, — comparisons that were by no 
means to Mr. Bridgman's disadvantage. One or two of these pictures might have passed any- 
where for Gerdme's. The good drawing, the clever rendering of stuffs, the bits of brilliant 
color, fine in themselves, but not harmonized with the hand of a master colorist, the delicate 
but hard elaboration, the ivory-like flesh, — all these characteristics of Gerdme's art were present. 
But there were other similar pictures, as, for example, one belonging to Mr. Knapp, and called 
Conversation, Cairo Bazar, that were better than anything of the isame kind I have happened to 
see from G6r6me's brush. The color was finer, the handling broader, the surface less porcelain- 
like, the technical sentiment, if I may so say, more artistic than Ger6me*s. And when Mr. 
Bridgman gets out of doors he usually does better still. Witness as a proof some of the 
elaborate courtyard scenes, with their massive doors and splendid horses and gay retainers, — 
such, for instance, as the one called Waiting for the Caid, and owned by Mr. Isaac Walker. 
And notice still more the little one with the same name, here sketched for us by Mr. Bridg- 
man's pen. Here the light and freshness and breeziness and color were quite delightful, and 
there was no trace of the hardness and deliberation that had appeared in some of the small 
interiors with their many figures. 

If there is a side where Mr. Bridgman seems weaker than Gerome, it is, I think, in the 
direction of dramatic force and expressiveness. G6r6me is always dramatic, though sometimes 
theatrical therewith. He is a master of facial expression, and his figures are almost always 
animated by visible intentions and distinct emotions. Mr. Bridgman's figures are lifelike and 
natural, but they are not always living and individual. He does not, for example, catch the 
vivid, half-fascinating, half-repulsive physiognomy of the East as it has been caught by Ger6me, 
and Fortuny, and Fromentin, — to mention only the most familiar names. His dainty Oriental 
beauties, especially, strike one rather as a clever imitation of the real thing, than as direct 
transcripts from reality. Now, I am very well aware that a picture need by no means be an 
actual record of things actually seen and noted, but it should instantly impress us as though it 
had been. Failing in this, it has an accent' as of something planned and studied, and not quite 
spontaneously felt, — an accent perceptible, I think, in some of Mr. Bridgman's pictures, in spite 
of their invariable cleverness and their frequent beauty. 

Mr. Bridgman can hardly be called a colorist of the highest rank, — an artist able to create 
a splendid, individual scheme of color, and to use it with masterly success. But he has made, 
and is still making, great and steady progress toward admirable coloring. In the Circus there 
were very crude passages, with others of more value. Next in date came a number of interiors 
that showed a blackish and rather disagreeable tone. This blackness has now entirely dis- 
appeared. In some pictures his color is now very lovely ; in others, it is very ambitious, with- 
out being quite so successful. In the quiet, delicate scale of the Funeral and the Tents of the 
Nomads every one must take great pleasure. In the Waiting for the Cazd and the Conversation, 
already cited, there is more depth and brilliancy, and great effectiveness. But at times Mr. 
Bridgman attempts things that might have puzzled a Fortuny, and attempts them, not as a bold 
improvisatore, but in the most studied and elaborate of ways. He gives, under the brightest 
lights, the most intense colors in the greatest variety, shunning no difficult juxtaposition, and 
neither lowering nor weakening the tone, as must be done in such cases by all but the most 
inspired of colorists. Bits of such brilliant and tile-like coloring Ger6me uses on occasion, and 
with not the best success ; but Mr. Bridgman showed in this exhibition whole canvases made up 
of a mosaic of such colors. Pinks and yellows, bright blues and greens, salmon tints and those 
difficult ones that are scarlet with a hint of yellow, were mingled in the many small figures and 
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the profuse decorations of 
harem scenes. Such - a 
canvas was, for example, 
the Ntcbian Forticne -Teller 
(not numbered in the 
catalogue). Even where 
the general effect was in- 
harmonious, however, as 
in this very picture, the 
bits of color were exqui- 
site when considered for 
themselves, and not with 
reference to their com- 
bined effect. 

But if one wishes to 
see the best that Mr. 
Bridgman can do, not on- Waiting for the Caid. 

ly in color, but in other ^^ ^* ^' Bridgman. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 

points as well, one must pass to certain pictures that have not as yet been mentioned. They 
were of many kinds, and not to be included in any one category or described under any defi- 
nite heading. Picking them out upon the crowded walls, one felt an ever new surprise at the 
artist's breadth of sympathy and at his wide range of expression. First I may cite the lovely 
After Sunset, Coast of Normandy, deep and glowing in tone, fine in its simple lines of sea and 
shore, and admirable in texture. Here 
was no too studious accuracy, no cool 
elaboration. Nothing could have been 
more suave, more freshly felt, more de- 
lightfully reported. Nothing could have 
been finer in quality, — if one takes 
" quality " to mean that peculiar rich- 
ness of surface which is about the best 
attraction a work can have, that peculiar 
texture which makes the paint and can- 
vas appear, not only like the copy of a 
beautiful theme, but, in themselves, like 
a rich and precious substance. Surely 
there was no lovelier picture in the room 
than this, none that could more safely 
have been hung next to the best that 
modern hands can do. Very charming, 
too, were the Study Head, with auburn 
hair, and the Nude Study, — both here 
reproduced, — charming in flesh-color as 
in texture. The child's portrait, which 
serves as our initial, was also broadly 
handled and clever in character, though 
not so rich in color. It was directly 
opposed in treatment to the smooth fin- 
ish of many of the artist's Oriental Study Head. 
heads. Then there was a delightful By F. a. Bridgman. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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Nude Study. 
By F. a. Bridgman. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



Barnyard in Normandy ^ 
simple to a degree, ex- 
cept in its wonderfully 
well met problems of 
shifting light. A little 
canvas, called the Mishap, 
showing an old-fashioned 
red travelling-coach tip- 
ping in a ditch, was done 
in a manner that it shared 
with no other picture in the 
room. It was very daintily 
handled, the touches of 
white in the lights giving 
it something the air of a 
bit of last-century work, 
— a stronger bit, however, than the average of that work. Was this from the same brush, one 
could not but exclaim, which had painted the anxiously finished sultanas and dancing-girls, and, 
again, the deep and palpitating After Sunset? It is impossible here even to name all the 
pictures that cried for notice among the products of this fertile brush. I must be content to 
name some attractive sketches for decorative panels, — one of them forms the head-piece to this 
paper, — and then pass to the hasty consideration of the studies which filled out the list. 

These were, as I have said, the most delightful things of all, scarcely excepting the pictures 
last described. Here were the very qualities in abundance one had sometimes missed. Here 
were vivid impressions of actual ' things, and vivid ways of recording those impressions. Here 

was feeling for color, and for tone, and for 
atmosphere, and for light and dark. Here were 
breadth of touch, rapidity of handling, and 
strong effects. Here were vigor and earnestness 
that were not deliberation. Here was a frank 
enthusiasm that showed these studies to have 
been the offspring of a catholic, artistic sensi- 
tiveness, — studies undertaken not only with a 
scholar's view to improvement, or a scientific 
desire to tabulate facts, but also with an artist's 
wish to fix forever the fleeting aspect that had 
charmed him. One found everything in these 
delightful memoranda, — landscapes in profu- 
sion, both African and European, architectural 
motives from many countries, and animals of 
every sort, — lions and camels, goats and kit- 
tens and donkeys, and the most incomparable 
horses. There were portraits of civilized babies 
with their nurses, and of uncivilized babies 
huddled in forlorn little groups. There were 
study heads in abundance. There were, in a 
word, all possible things, from the records of 
long-mummied existence to a splendid *' impres- 
sionist" study of the Gare St. Lazare, with a 
locomotive wreathed in smoke. Who could say. 




Study Head. 
By F. a. Bridgman. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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in presence of this last, that steam and its belongings are not artistically valuable? and who, 
that Mr. Bridgman is a cold or an unspontaneous painter? Nothing could have been fresher, 
more true to nature, and more enchanting as art, than many of the Egyptian sketches, — as, 
for example, this one with sailors tracking a boat, — and nothing could have been better felt and 
rendered than some sketchy interiors of cafes and bazars. Nor could one say too much for 
Mr. Bridgman's horses, admirable in drawing, in handling, and in spirit, giving a revelation of 
the whole race, from the Russian aristocrat, with his black and lustrous coat, to the most per- 
secuted, most ragged, and most vicious of his brethren. One is tempted to linger as long over 
the memory of this host of striking studies as one used to linger in the room where they were 
on view, wondering every moment more and more at the raciness, the dash, the freshness of an 
artist who had sometimes been called too cold, too cautious, and — almost — too artificial. 




Tracking on the Nile. 
By F. a. Bridgman. -- From a Sketch by the Artist. 

Why, I have heard it asked more than once, does not Mr. Bridgman paint his larger pic- 
tures more in the manner of his studies, — with the free and assured touches and the strong 
effects that are the delight of artists and of connoisseurs? Why does he sacrifice so large a 
proportion of these things to the lesser interests of detail, and complicated subject, and *' high 
finish"?' The first and most obvious answer to all such questions is, that the public best likes his 
most studied works, preferring above all others the vivid and elaborate bits of Oriental genre. 
But back of this there are, I think, other and worthier reasons. If elaboration can be com- 
bined with breadth and freshness, if color can be extremely brilliant and varied, and yet be 
kept harmonious and true and soft, the triumph may be considered greater than where the 
problem has been simpler, — where the scale has been subdued, and where the general effect 
has been preserved, but the details scarcely indicated. ' Mr. Bridgman is, I think, constantly 
putting more of breadth and fine color and surface richness into his most elaborate works. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope for an approaching day when he will give us all the fresh- 
ness and technical charm of his studies, combined with many of the difficult problems attempted 
in his studio pictures. Indeed, the works to which I have referred as showing his present brush 
at its very best are more than a promise that such will be the fact. They are the first fruits of 
his completest strength. 
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It must not be counted an ungracious act if in this short essay I have carefully noted what 
have seemed to me the weaker points in the work I admire so much. There is a time in a 
man's career when the public and the critics owe him first of all encouragement, — when it is 
for his best interest and their own to dwell upon the strong side of his art, and to hopefully 
overlook the weaker side; but when a man has come to stand, not among learners, but among 
accomplished painters, it is an offence to him and to themselves to test him by any but the 
severest standards. In the presence of such a talent as Mr. Bridgman*s the worthiest and the 
most satisfactory, course is to note all possible deficiencies, and to declare then, with a clear 
conscience, that beyond and above, and far' more than redeeming them all, is the wide margin 
of admirable achievement and inspiring promise. 

Finally, I am ' conscious that the drawing of a comparison between one artist and another is 
almost always an injustice to both, and a blundering way of expressing an opinion about either. 
I have compared Mr. Bridgman to Gerdme in certain points, therefore, only because I wished 
to give as clear a notion as possible of one branch of his work, and because G6r6me happens 
to be so well known in this country that his mere name carries an elaborate definition in its 
sound. I need hardly say, I hope, that the comparison was only applied to one aspect of Mr. 
Bridgman's very varied talent, and then only to certain qualities in the pictures mentioned. 
There are other and much more charming aspects to which Gerdme's work offers no possible 
parallel. Some of Mr. Bridgman's pictures are, indeed, as antipodal as pictures well could be 
to those which come to us from his teacher's easel. I might be tempted to say that they are 
antipodal to any which cotcld come from that easel, were it not that the collection just reviewed 
has made me afraid to declare, on the evidence of exhibited pictures, what any artist may or 
may not yet hold in reserve behind them. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 




Study. 
By F. a. Bridgman. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



